THOMAS  HARDY

half-forgotten beauties, old modes, links with the
surging world beyond : the end of sorrows, and,
for all its mouldering bones, no more unnatural
and repellent to a countryman than the annual
withering of the grass, or the black and rotting
leaves that pave the woodland floors. " Alas,
poor Yorick ! " said the gravedigger; but he was
a contented, and not a miserable, man.

His  preoccupation  with  the  one  theme  in
various forms has been made a charge against
his poetry*   This criticism ignores several facts.
Lyric poetry generally, being prompted by intense
feeling, tends to dwell upon that theme, and
Hardy's might comprehensibly do so more than
most, being, mostly, an old man's verse.   His
was unique in one regard:  no body of poetry
comparable with his, whether for force of emotion
or for execution, has ever been produced by a
man so old.   He himself obstinately believed
that he had done greater things as a poet than
as a novelist: both tone and attitude are charac-
teristic  in  his   Who's   Who   entry:    "Hardy,
Thomas, author (prose twenty-five years, verse
twenty-eight years)."   As a young man he wanted,
like Meredith, to be a poet, and only necessity
drove him into prose.   It is conceivable that
posterity will agree with him.   At any rate the
qualities that make his novels memorable are not
specifically the qualities of a prose writer, and
some of the novels (notably The Wett-Beloved)
which are very weak in structure, credibility and
characterisation, are rescued by their incidental
intensity and vividness.
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